INDEX TO 


VOL. 


XXVI. 


AME 


MERICA, the Philosophy of | 


(Dr. M‘Cosh’s Realistic Philo- 
sophy Defended in a Philosophic 
Series, reviewed), 124 sgg.; the 
author’s notions of Realism, 124; 
surprising errors—printer’s and 
others, 125; defects of style, 
126; an array of assumed truths, 
127; the criteria of truth, 128; 
Dr. M‘Cosh’s application of the 
Methods of Induction, 129; the 
idea of Cause, 129 sg.; his criti- 
cisms on Evolution, 131 ; treat- 
ment of the questions of Provi- 
dence, Certitude, and Prayer, 22. ; 
his rebuke of the critical method, 
132; the difference of view in 
Greek and in modern philosophi- 
cal speculations, 133; the subjec- 
tive method has a real affinity 
with the inductive, 134; defi- 
ciencies in Dr. M‘Cosh’s work, 
135; Self-Evidence and Neces- 
sity as criteria of Truth, 136; the 
author’s failure to invalidate the 
method of Idealism, 136 sg. 
Angevin Kings of England, the 
(review of Miss Norgate’s work), 
171 sgg.; influence of Mr. J. R. 
Green, 171 ; limits of Miss Nor- 
gate’s volume, 172; excellence of 
her work, 173; a few errors 
noted, 174; history of foreign 
states that have influenced our 
history, 175 ; sketches of Stephen 
of Blois, Henry II., 175 sg¢.; 
Henry’s uniform policy for each 
part of his dominions, 176; his 
administrative experiments first 
tested in Normandy, 177 ; his ec- 
clesiastical policy, 178 ; treatment 





CHR 


of heretics, 2d.; growth of the 
English Church under the Ange- 
vin kings, 179; account of Henry 
of Winchester, 180 ; Archbishop 
Theobald, John of Salisbury, Ni- 
gellus, 181 ; Thomas Becket, 182 ; 
ecclesiastical reformation a ge- 
neralaim among the great church- 
men of the period, 184 


| Archeological Review, The, 253, 


506 


ALL, Rev. C. R., Zhe Dispen- 
sation of the Spirit, 236 


| (CEREMONIAL of the Altar: a 


Guide to Low Mass, &c.,com- 
piled by a Priest, 485 


| Christian Doctrine, a Manual of 


(review of Canon Mason’s Zhe 
Faith of the Gospel), 137 sqq.; 
the need of such a work, 137; 
the presentation of Christianity 
as it is, apart from discussions as 
to the authority to teach it, 138 ; 
claims of the human intellect and 
conscience to judge in matters of 
belief, 139; general estimate of 
Canon Mason’s book, 140; rela- 
tion of Dogmatic Theology to 
Apologetics, 141; presentation 
of the Christian faith on its own 
merits, 142 ; nature of the autho- 
rity of Scripture, 143; the nature 
of angels, 143 sg. ; the Being and 
Nature of God, 145; Evolution 
and Christian teleology, 146; 
man is a dual being, 147; the 
Incarnation and the saving work 
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of Christ, 148; affinity of the 
Word for Incarnation, 149; the 
blessings brought tous by Christ’s 
Incarnation and Death, 150; the 
theory of faith in Christ must be 
simple, 151; the Holy Eucharist, 
152; excellent presentation of 
religion given by Canon Mason’s 
book, 153 

Church Dictionaries, 326 sgg. ; the 
new edition of the late Dean 
Hook’s, 327 ; weak points therein, 
328 ; inaccuracies, 329; treat- 
ment of the Communion Office, 
330; of the ‘ North side,’ 331; 
Lord Grimthorpe’s articles: on 
Disestablishment, 332; on Pa- 
tronage, 333; on Miracles and 
Rationalism, 334; Mr. Benham’s 
Dictionary of Religion, 335 ; in- 
accuracies, 336; treatment of 
polemical questions, 337; the 
S.P.C.K. Dictionary of the Church 
of England, 338; excellencies 
and weak points, zd. ; treatment 
of the Ornaments Rubric, 339; 
on Dissenting Communities, 
340 Si 

Church organization, ancient and 
modern, 295 sgg.; notice of Dr. 
Hatch’s Growth of Church In- 
stitutions, 295; a search for 
differences, 296 ; two conces- 
sions, 297 ; the general identity 
of present diocesan organization 
with that of the period of the 
four great Councils, 298; the 
bishop was unique in his own 
sphere, which was diocesan, not 
congregational, 300; the group- 
ing of dioceses into provinces, 
300 sg.; of provinces into exar- 
chates, 301 ; exarchates organized 
into patriarchates, 302; Dr. 
Hatch’s arguments from the 
Councils of Ancyra and Nicza, 
303; the cases of Cyprus and 
Armenia as ‘autocephalic,’ 304 ; 
‘National Churches,’ 305; the 
ecclesiastical organization was 
modelled on the civil, 306 sg. ; 
demonstration from the canons 
of Chalcedon, 308; the Synec- 
demus of Hierocles, 309; Dr. 
Hatch’s counter-theories, 310 sg.; 
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the case of Cornelius and Nova- 
tian at Rome, 312 sg. ; Epipha- 
nius’s account of Meletius and 
Peter of Alexandria, 314 sg.; 
Hippolytus and Callistus, 316; 
the argument from the large 
number of bishops in Proconsular 
Asia, 317; North Africa, 318; 
village bishops, 319; chorepi- 
scopl, 320; evidence that they 
were a local institution, 320 sg. ; 
reasons for their number in 
Cappadocia and paucity else- 
where, 321 ; early evidence of the 
association of the bishops of a 
definite area, 322 ; synods, 323; 
metropolitans, zd.; evidence of 
the general dependence of 
Churches upon one another, 324 ; 
deduction from the pre-eminence 
of the sees of Rome, Alexandria, 
and Antioch, 325 

Church, Prof. A., Carthage, or the 
Empire of Africa, 248 

Classical Review, the, Nos. I.-V., 
252, 506 

Colvin, Prof. S., Keats, 250 

Corinthians, the First Epistle to, 
154 sgg.; special points of in- 
terest in the Epistle, 154; cer- 
tainty of authorship, 2d.; the 
place where and time when it 
was written, 155; the circum- 
stances which led to its being 
written, 26.; its historical and 
evidential value : from its near- 
ness to the lifetime of Christ, 
156; from its evidence as to the 
author himself and his fellow- 
labourers, 157 ; from its informa- 
tion as to the faith and customs 
of the Church, 158; from its 
statements about Baptism and 
the Holy Eucharist, 159 sg.; 
Dr. Kay’s Commentary on the 
Epistle, 161 ; Bishop Ellicott’s, 
162; Dr. Godet’s, 163; their 
various treatment of the Greek 
text, 164; specimens of their 
respective exegesis, 165 ; on the 
angels (vi. 3, xi. 10), 165 sg.; 
‘Wast thou called, being a bond- 
servant,’ &c. (vii. 21), 166 ; ‘bap- 
tized for the dead’ (xv. 29), 167 ; 
‘This is my body,’ &c. (xi. 24), 
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cox 


168 ; the meanings of zovety and 
avaprynors (2b.), 169 sg. 


Cox, Rev. Sir G. W., The Life of 
J. W. Colenso, D.D., Bishop of 


Natal, 488 


Creighton’s History of the Papacy 


(vols. iii. and iv.), reviewed, 388 
sgq.; style of the work, 388 ; the 
place of the papacy in the new 
political system, 389; the at- 
tempts to put constitutional re- 
straints on Paul II., 390; influence 
of the religious aspect of the 
Renaissance on the papacy, 391 
sg.; the secular policy of Six- 
tus IV., 393; his nepotism, 2d. ; 
Cardinal Riario’s profligacy, 394; 
the double murder of Lorenzo 
and Giuliano de’ Medici, 395; 
anarchy in Innocent VIII.’s 
reign, 396; the story of Djem, 
son of Mahomet II., 397 ; Alex- 
ander VI., 398 ; Mr. Creighton’s 
estimate of his character, 399; 
Julius II. (Rovere), 400; the 
League of Cambrai, and the ex- 
communication of Venice, 401 ; 
the soldier-pontiff, 402 ; secular 
policy of Leo X., 403 ; his politi- 
cal intrigues, 404 ; startling con- 
trasts of the Renaissance period, 
405; results of Papal policy in 
Italy and other states, 405 sg. 


ARWIN, Charles, The Life 
and Letters of, reviewed, 31 
sgqg.; the value of such _bio- 
graphies, 32; Darwin’s eminent 
fitness for founding the school 
of Evolution, 33; his modest 
opinion of his own powers, 34 5 
his domestic life, 35 ; Prof. Hux- 
ley’s statement of the relations 


of Teleology and Evolution, 36; | 


estimate of the ‘ mechanical 
theory of the universe,’ 37 sg. ; 
science unable to refute the 
teleologist, 39 ; the understand- 
ing is not the sole organ of truth, 


40; the work of the feelings, | 


affections, instincts, reason, 405¢.; 
science and teleology are not 
really enemies, 42 ; the unknown 


originating Power of the Evolu- | 
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tionist, 43; Darwin’s habitual 
use of the name of God, 44; his 
hesitating declarations of unbe- 
lief, 26. ; his circumscribed spiri- 
tual wants and faculties, 45 ; 
what is the limit of man’s mental 
development? 46 ; stunted facul- 
ties, 47 

De Vere, Mr A., Legends and 
Records of the Church and the 
Empire, 237 ; Essays, 498 

Dublin Review, The, 255 


NGLISH Historical Review, 
The, 253, 506 
Ewald, Mr. A. C., Zhe Life of Sir 
Joseph Napier, Bart., ex-Lord- 
Chancellor of Ireland, 506 


RANCIS of Assisi and the Re- 
naissance, 340 sgg.; recent 
works on the Saint’s history, 341 ; 
Dr. Thode’s work on Francis’s 
influence on Renaissance Art, 
z6. ; Dr. Thode’s researches, 342; 
materials for the Saint’s Life, 
343 ; rectification of dates, 344; 
description of Alvernia, 345; 
the ‘ Stigmata,’ 346; the Saint’s 
enthusiasm of love, 347 ; the two 
great truths proclaimed in his 
preaching, 348 ; rise of the new 
Christian pictorial art, 24.; early 
portraits of Francis, 349; the 
frescoes in the Upper and the 
Lower Church at Assisi, 350; 
Giotto’s cycle of frescoes, 351 ; 
description of Assisi, 352; ac- 
count of the great double church, 
353; Fra Filippo di Campello, 
z6.; the architecture, 354; the 
stained glass, 355; the artists 
who decorated the churches, 2d. ; 
Giotto’s work there, 356; Gothic 
forms exclusively used in Fran- 
ciscan churches in Italy, 357; 
the Franciscan churches of 
North Italy, 358; Franciscan 
philosophers and_ theologians, 
359; poets: Jacopone da Todi, 
26.; musicians: Thomas. of 
Celano, 360; Fra Vita of Lucca, 


Index. 


361; influence of Franciscan 
preaching, poetry, and music 
upon painting, zd. ; Giotto’s alle- 
gorical representations at Assisi, 
362 

Future Retribution, 363 sgq.; 
notice of the Bishop of Exeter’s 


Charge (1887), and of Future | 


Probation, a Symposium, 363; 
of Dr. Shedd’s Doctrine of End- 
less Punishment, and Mr. Row’s 
Future Retribution, 364; diffi- 
culties which beset the doctrine 
of the Last Things, 2d. ; aggra- 
vated by the form of popular re- 
ligion in England, 365 ; the ten- 
dency to whittle away truths, 
366; the doctrine of the Fall, 
367 ; the conception we are to 
form of the Fall, 368; the Re- 
formers’ conception of original 
sin, 369 ; results of this teaching, 
370; the position of those who 
have not been able to receive the 
Gospel message, 371 sg. ; state- 
ment of the Church’s view of the 
Fall, 373; how this meets diffi- 
culties: from the non-universality 
of Christianity, 374; from the 
position of the outcast popula- 
tion of large towns, 375; the 
question of an intermediate state : 
the passing of the Jewish Sheol 
into the Christian Church, 376; 
difficulties arising from the Re- 
formers’ rejection of Purgatory, 
377 ; the true conception of the 
intermediate state, 378 ; teaching 
of the Apostles and of St. 
Irenzeus, 379; the parable of 
Dives and Lazarus, 380; the 
Church behind the veil is a 
working Church, 381 sg. ; esti- 
mate of the doctrine of Future 
Probation, 383; the Day of Judg- 
ment: our Lord’s teaching, 384 ; 
the punishment of the wicked, 
385; the fire of Hell, 386; the 
irrevocable nature of the doom 
of the wicked, 387 


AUTIER, M. L., Héstotre de 
la poésie liturgique au moyen 
age: Les Tropes, 241 
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ARNACRK’S History of Church 
Doctrine, reviewed, 447 sgq.; 
merits and defects of German 
criticism, 447; Professor Har- 
nack’s contributions to theolo- 
gical literature, 448; examples 
of his critical methods, 449 sg.; 
his opinion of the origin of Catho- 
licism, 450 ; of the institution of 
Baptism, 451; of the ‘ Develop- 
ment of the Church Dogma,’ 
452 sgg.; the materials out of 
which the Christian faith was 
developed, 453; the form and 
the matter of the Christian reli- 
gion, 454; Professor Harnack 
fails in what he has undertaken, 
455; historical value of the doc- 
trinal struggles of the Eastern 
Church, 456; the work of the 
Christian philosophy of Alex- 
andria, 457; the early contest 
against Rationalism, 458; the 
work of Shnoodi the Copt, 4595¢.; 
the reaction against extreme 
mysticism and asceticism, 461 ; 
rise of systematic theology, 462 ; 
influence of the Byzantine court 
on theology, 462 sg.; position 
and action of the see of Rome, 
464; the human element in 
Christian dogmas, 465 ; Cardinal 
Newman’s opinion on the need 
of distinctive formularies, 466; 
in what sense Christian doctrines 
are simple, 467 ; the Incarnation 
is the doctrine that has the 
strongest hold on all schools and 
classes, 468 


Hettinger, Dr. F., Dante's Divina 


Commedia : its Scope and Value 
(ed. H. S. Bowen), 230 


Human body, the, in the economy 


of grace, I sgg.; the controversy 
between Catholics and Evan- 
gelicals, 1 ; the Catholic doctrine 
of the Sacraments, 3 ; the com- 
munication of the Divine Cor- 
poreity of the Saviour, 4; the 
charter of man’s original crea- 
tion, 5; correlation of the fall 
and the redemption, 6 ; the two 
worlds of spirit and matter in 
man, 7; the punishment of the 
fall, 8; the covenant with the 
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patriarchs implied the promise 
of the resurrection of the body, 
9 sg.; St. Paul’s development 
(Rom. viii.) of our Lord’s teach- 
ing on this point, 11 ; the resur- 
rection the culminating glory of 
the redemption, 12; how the In- 
carnation ‘summed up all things,’ 
13; contrast of the treatment of 
the resurrection by the Apostles 
and by modern Evangelicals, 14 ; 
Christ’s rising again is the un- 
doing of the penalty of Adam, 
15; the Ascension, 16; the doc- | S By 7 2 
trine of the Sacraments as ‘effec- | Ft Aas ey Ten ae 
tual signs, 17; analogy of the | 
doctrine of original sin and that LANG, Mr. A., Myth, Ritual, 
of baptismal regeneration, 18; and Religion, 500 
the Presence in the Eucharist, | Liberationist fallacies, 68 sgg. ; the 
19 sg.; the true and the false | honourable and the misleading 
teaching thereon, 21; it is the classes of the Society’s publica- 
Presence of Christ’s glorified Hu- tions, 69 ; its origin and its influ- 
manity, 22; the teaching of ence, 70 ; its contradictory state- 
John vi., 23; the exposition of | ments about the revenues of the 
‘If there is a natural body, there clergy, 71 ; its appeals to ignorant 
is also a spiritual body,’ 24 sgq. ; electors, 72 ; its opposite method 
application to the words of institu- with the intelligent, 73; discus- 
tion of the Eucharist, 27 sg. ; the sion of the two main sources of 
Body of the Resurrection both Church revenues: Lands, 74; 
‘spiritual’ and ‘real,’ 29; vé- | various Liberationist statements 
sumé, 30 sq. criticized, 75 sgg. ; garbled quo- 
tations, 77 sg.; Tithes: Ethel- 
wulf’s so-called donation, 79 ; the 
| argument from the Barren Lands 
Act, 80 sg.; the real purport of 
that Act, 82 ; the argument that 
‘the clergy have filched the tithes 
from the poor,’ 83 sg. ; criticism 
of various estimates of the cost 
of the Established Church: Mr. 
Martin’s, 85 sg.; that given in 
Liberationist pamphlets, 86 sg. ; 
Mr. A, Arnold’s, 88 sg.; com- 
parison of the three, 90 ; Libera- 
tionist statements about the rela- 
tions of the clergy towards their 
parishioners, 91 sgg.; charac- 
teristic features of Liberationist 
methods, 93 sg. 


MEN 


the Society for Promoting Chris- 
tianity among the Jews, 195 
sg. ; Joseph Wolff, Henry Stern, 
196; Mr. M. Rosenthal, 197; 
details of his work at St. Paul’s, 
Haggerston, 198 sg.; treatment 
of converts, 200; great poverty 
of the Jews, 2d.; the Parochial 
Mission to the Jews, 201 ; lack of 
efforts in foreign lands, 202 ; sta- 
tistics of converts, 203 ; excellence 
of the work, 203 sg. 


view, The, 253, 506 


EWS, the conversion of the, 185 
sgg.; a standing evidence of | 
the truth of Christianity, 185 ; 
various vain efforts to explain the 
unique position of the Jews, 186 ; 
an adequate history of the race 
desiderated, 187 ; the Church and 
the Jews, 188 ; the Jews in Eng- 
land: ¢emp. William I., 189; 
William 11., 190; treatment of 
Jewish converts at this period, 
191 ; the ‘ Domus Conversorum,’ 
76. ; connexion of the Jews with 
Oxford, 191 sg.; their expulsion 
from England (A.D. 1290), 193 ; 
their return in the time of Oliver 
Cromwell, 24.; dislike felt for 
them by distinguished men, 194 ; 
schemes for their conversion, 2d. ; 
the story of Lewis Way, 195 ; 
VOL. XXVII.—-NO. LII. 





AHAFFPY, Prof., Alexander's 
Empire, 248 
Maine de Biran ; Scéence et psycho- 
logie (ed. A. Bertrand), 244 
Men of the Bible, The, 490 


LL 
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Messiah in the Old Testament, the, 
95 sgg.; use of Prophecy in Chris- 
tian apologetics, 95; no serious 
difficulty as to the date of Mes- 
sianic predictions, 96; the pro- 
blem now is as to their extent and 
nature, 97; estimate of Mr. Stan- 
ton’s Zhe Jewish and the Chris- 
tian Messiah and Dr. Briggs’s 
Messianic Prophecy, 97 sg.; Mr. 
Stanton’s use of Apocalyptic wri- 
tings, 99; his method criticized, 
100 sg.; tendency to minimize 
the evidential value of Messianic 
prophecy, 102; the genesis and 
growth of the Jewish conception 
of the Messiah, 103; did the pro- 
phets understand the full meaning 
of their predictions? 104 ; 


tions from the Protevangelium 
to Nathan’s promise to David, 
106; Mr. Stanton’s hesitating 
statements, 107 sg. ; the prophets’ 


conception of the Messiah as | 


King, 109; the imagery of the Sz- 
bylline Oracles, and of the Psalnis 


of Solomon, 110; the ‘Servant | 
of Jehovah’ in Isaiah, I11 sgg. ; | 


conception of the Messiah as 


Prophet, 114; as Priest, 115; | 


transformation of the Jewish into 
the Christian idea of the Messiah, 
116; plan and character of Dr. 
Briggs’s work, 117 ; his dismem- 


berment of the Book of Isaiah, | 
118; attempt to combine the | 


Higher Criticism with old-fash- 
ioned orthodoxy, 119; criticism 
of his violent handling of parts of 
the Scriptures, 120 sg. ; his firm 
maintenance of the Godhead of 
the Christ, 122 ; comparative es- 
timate of Mr. Stanton’s and Dr. 
Briggs’s works, 122 sg. 


ATIONAL Gallery, the, 48 
sgq.; the edifice, 48; discri- 
minating selection of its contents, 
49 ; signs of increasing interest 
in it, 50; its origin compared 
with those of foreign collections, 


Mr. 

Stanton’s and Dr. Briggs’s views | 
on the beginning of the Messianic | 
Hope, 105 ; the chain of predic- | 
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26.; acquisitions, presents and 
bequests from 1824 to 1838, 51 ; 
blunders of the early board of 
trustees, 52; Sir C. Eastlake’s 
services as Director, 33; Sir W. 
Boxall, 2d.; additions made by 
Sir F. Burton, 54; Leonardo’s 
‘Virgin of the Rocks, 55; the 
Ansidei Madonna, 56; the recent 
classification of the pictures, 2d. ; 
the additional rooms opened last 
year, 57; Margaritone, Cimabue, 
Giotto, 58; Fra Angelico, Paolo 
Uccelli, Piero di Cosimo, Polla- 
juoli, 59; Sandro Botticelli, Mi- 
chael Angelo, Francia, 60; Ra- 
phael and Umbrian art, 61; 
Titian, G. Bellini, P. Bordone, 
P. Veronese, Tintoretto, Man- 
tegna, 62; Rubens, Vandyck, 
Rembrandt, 63 ; paucity of Ger- 
man pictures, 64; the French 
school, 2d.; Spanish, Bolognese 
and Roman schools, 65 ; British 
pictures, 65 sg.; comparatively 
small cost of the collection, 66 ; 
benefits arising from such a gal- 
lery of art, 57 

New Books, New Editions, etc., 
Brief Notes of, 252, 505 

Newell, E. J.,.4 Popular History 
of the Ancient British Church, 
251 

Nibelungen Lied, The, trans. A. G. 
Foster-Barham, 240 

Novels (Caswell; The New Anti- 
gone; Robert Elsmere) reviewed, 
423 sgg.; the treatment of reli- 
gious questions through the me- 
dium of fiction, 423; a special 
difficulty in religious novels, 424 ; 
the treatment of sin and shame 
in Caswell and The New Anti- 
gone, tb.; outline of Caswell, 425; 
vivid sketches of character, 426 ; 
the purpose of the story, 427; 
Caswell’s conversion, 428; ble- 
mishes, 429; excellencies, 430.— 
General estimate of Zhe New 
Antigone, 431; overdrawn de- 
scription, 432; the handling of 
the passion of love, 433; pander- 
ing to a pernicious stimulus, 434 ; 
internal evidence of the author’s 
religious faith, 435 ; the crisis of 
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the plot, 436; a welcome example 


of healthy treatment of sin, 437.— | 


Why Robert Elsmere has gained 
its celebrity, 2d.; why it is a dan- 
gerous book, 438; weakness of 
its attack on Christianity, 439 ; 
its force consists only in its 
subtlety, 440 ; the matter of the 
story, 441 ; the manner: the ne- 
gation of Christ’s s Divinity, 442 ; 
denial of miracles, 442 sg.; falla- 
cies: on the Atonement and the 
Resurrection, 444; unintentional 
service to Christianity, 445; 
thought suggested by the com- 
bination and contrast of the 
three novels reviewed, zd. ; indul- 
gent treatment of such a work 
as Robert Elsmere deprecated, 
446 


RDER of Divine Service for 
1888 .. . with Ritual Notes 
(Anonymous), 482 


ESSIMISM and Scientific Me- 

liorism, 205 sgg.; alarming 
growth of modern Pessimism, 
205; suggested change of name 
to Malism, and from Optimism 


to Meliorism, 206; sketch of 


Schopenhauer’s system, 206 sg. ; 
the pessimism of Hartmann, 
208; his desire to supplant 
Christianity, 209; how pessimism 
may prove to be an auxiliary to 
religion, 210; the Christian com- 
lemptus mundi not analogous 
to pessimism, 211; the pessi- 
mist’s arguments : from the ba- 
lance of evil over good, 212; 
from the superior value of the 
ethics of pain, 213 ; from the his- 
tory of social evolution, 214; here 
pessimism and scientific melior- 
ism are brought face to face, zd. ; 

pessimist philosophy i is lop- -sided: 
ignores any method of evolving 
good out of evil, 215; the ques- 
tion which the social reformer 
endeavours to answer, 216; the 
order of evolution of scientific 


RIL 


meliorism, 217 ; the weak points 
of both hypotheses, 217; collec- 
tive happiness means the happi- 
ness of individuals in the aggre- 
gate, zd. ; distorted views of. life 
and duty, 218; ways in which 
pessimism may be an ally of re- 
ligion, 219; importance of the 
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